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Instead of this, he took the most damaging course which it
was possible for him to have selected. Again and again he
wrote to James, assuring him that the whole accusation was a
mere factions attempt to ruin him. The King, he said, had
allowed himself to give way too much to Coke's wilfulness.
Ellesmere was not a fit man to investigate the charge, as he
had always been his enemy. He reminded the King of the
share which the Chancellor had taken, as Solicitor-General, in
the proceedings against the Queen of Scots, and begged that
the examination might be conducted by the twelve judges, and
that no Privy Councillor might be allowed to take part in the
proceedings. If he had been contented to urge in a moderate
manner that it was unfair that his conduct should be investigated
by his personal enemies, what he said would have been deserv-
ing of attention ; but he threw away all chance of making an
impression when he actually threatened the King that his be-
haviour on this occasion would lose him the support of the
whole family of the Howards.l

To these applications, which were supported by Suffolk,

James returned a positive refusal.    He told Somerset that his

conduct, and that of his father-in-law, was that of

James re-                         7                                                     .

mses to alter men who shrunk from investigation.    As to himself,

the course of .                   ,                      -,  .-,     ,   J r                   .                     .        , ,   .

investiga- he was determined that the examination should be
tlon>           conducted in the strictest possible manner. " If," he

said, "the delation prove false, God so deal with my soul as no
man among you shall so much rejoice as I ; nor shall I ever
spare, I vow to God, one grain of rigour that can be stretched

1 The substance of Somerset's letters may be inferred with tolerable
accuracy from James's reply (Halliwell, Letters of the I^i?7gs of England,
134). That reply must have been written about October 15 or 16. It
was certainly after the Chancellor and others had been directed to examine
into the murder. It could not have been immediately after their appoint-
ment, for James speaks of a message sent by Lennox 'long ago' to Somer-
set on the subject. On the other hand, the desire expressed by the King
that Somerset should show his letter to Suffolk, seems to prove that he was
still at large, and this view is confirmed by the absence of any reference
to Somerset's arrest, and by the possibility suggested that Ellesmere might
be directed to take a certain course in the examinations, which appears to
imply that they had not yet commenced.